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Editorials 


RE: —Room reservation forms for the Na- 
CONVENTIONS, tional Canners Association 1961 Con- 
EXHIBITS, vention in Chicago January 23-25 were 
MOUSETRAPS, mailed out to NCA members last week. 
ADVERTISING, This week the Canning Machinery & 


AND WHAT NOT Supplies Association has sent out full 

information concerning the accom- 
panying exhibit, including an exhibit space contract. All 
of which brings to mind a number of things that for too 
long have been left unsaid. 


A growing number of CM&SA exhibitors are griping 
about results from their annual exhibit at the NCA Con- 
vention. These same people provide glowing accounts of 
success at other conventions. ‘There could be a reason— 
advertising men of experience visiting the CM&SA Exhibit 
are positively amazed, and have so expressed themselves, 
that so much money is spent on the exhibit and other con- 
vention expenses, and so little to get the right people to 
come and see it. The industry’s trade papers, they say, 
should be jammed with advertising for at least three months 
prior to the Show. 


Needless, and sad to say, this publication, nor any other 
in the field, has been exactly crowded for space during this 
pre-convention period, despite the fact that since, and even 
before the beginning of CMX&SA this publication has done 
all in its power to publicize this annual event—because we 
believe that in association there is strength, and progress. 


Very respectfully then, this column suggests a thorough 
review of policy regarding this exhibit. The old story 
about building a better mousetrap and expecting the public 
(in this case the food processor) to beat a path to your 
door, must surely have originated with a CMX&SA Exhibit. 
Sixteen issues of “CANNING TRADE” will be published 
between now and Convention-time. A week-by-week cam- 
paign begun now should produce happy results. Mean- 
while be sure this publication will continue to do every- 
thing possible to pursuade canners that it is to their ad- 
vantage to attend. Your Job, Mr. Exhibitor, is to pursuade 
them that it pays them to stop by at your Booth. 


THE PERFECT 
TIME 


—Today’s market tells a story that 
means dollars and cents, not only to 
the food processor, but to every alert 
food equipment manufacturer and supplier. Please turn 
and read the market reports in this or any current issue to 
convince yourself that the canner will make a profit this 
year. These profits (all too few and far between) will 
enable the processor to modernize and streamline opera- 
tions to put him back in competitive position. The equip- 
ment manufacturer and supplier who gets there “fust” and 
Stays there the “mostest” with advertising in “CANNING 
TRADE” stands to profit most. 
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TELL ME 
QUICK 


—All of which reminds us of a little 
ditty sent in by Clyde Monda, Sales 
Manager of Waukesha Foundry Com- 
pany. Clyde tells us he lifted it from the Prentice-Hall 
Management Letter, published by Prentice-Hall, Inc. of 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey. At any rate, it seems to 
fit rather perfectly here. 


TELL ME QUICK AND TELL ME TRUE 
(OR ELSE, MY LOVE, TO H_... WITH YOU!) 
Victor O. Schwab 
Schwab, Beatty and Porter, Inc. 
(“I turn over page after page of the magazines, costing the 
advertisers thousands per page; and still they are talking about 
themselves and—as far as I am concerned—to themselves.” 


Comment by a reader.) 
* * * 


I see that you've spent quite a big wad of dough 
To tell me things you think I should know. 

How your plant is so big, so fine, and so strong; 
And your founder had whiskers so handsomely long. 
So he started the business in. old ’92! 

How tremendously int’resting that is . . . to you. 
He built up the thing with the blood of his life? 
(U'll run home like mad, tell that to my wife!) 
Your machinery’s modern and oh so complete; 
Your “rep” is so flawless; your workers so neat. 
Your motto is “Quality” . . . capital “Q”— 

No wonder I’m tired of “Your” and of “You”! 


So tell me quick and tell me true 

(Or else, my love, to h_. with you!) 
Less—‘how this product came to be”; 
More—what the dd. thing does for me! 

Will it save me money or time or work; 

Or hike up my pay with a welcome jerk? 

What drudgery, worry, or loss will it cut? 

Can it yank me out of a personal rut? 

Perhaps it can make my appearance so swell 

That my telephone calls will wear out the bell; 
And thus it might win me a lot of fine friends— 
(And one never knows where such a thing ends!) 

I wonder how much it could do for my health? 
Could it show me a way to acquire some wealth— 
Better things for myself, for the kids and the wife. 
Or how to quit work somewhat early in life? 


So tell me quick and tell me true 

(Or else, my love, to h_ with you!) 
Less—“how this product came to be”; 
More—what the d__... thing does for me! 
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NEW PACKAGES & PROCESSES 


Inside Sprayed Cans and 
Bulk Palletization Features 
National's New Hanover Plant 


National Can officials headed by 
Board Chairman R. S. “Bob” Solinsky, 
new President Stanley M. “Hoppy” 
Hopkins, Atlantic Division Vice Presi- 
dent and General Manager J. T. “Jess” 
Shipley, Art Ringman, Assistant Vice- 
President and many others, showed off 
their new can plant at Hanover, Penn- 
sylvania, last week with pardonable 
pride. 

Although there is much to be said 
of the physical beauties of the plant, 
the streamlined production facilities, 
and ample supply of natural lighting— 
canner visitors and other interested 
parties were fascinated by two out- 
standing features—the set-up for in- 
side spraying of cans and the bulk 
palletization of empty cans. 


INSIDE SPRAYED CANS 

Following more than five years of 
research and development of organic 
coatings used in conjunction with 360 
degrees spray application, facilities are 
now available at this new plant to 
overcome the corrosion difficulties 
heretofore associated with such acid 
products as berries, citrus juice blends, 
and formulated juice drinks. One line 
was in operation so that visitors could 
see first hand how the cans were 
sprayed, dried and delivered to stor- 
age or the shipping platform. Single 
or double coatings are recommended 
by the company, according to the 
product to be packed. 

National Can offers the new type 
cans in these sizes: No. 211 cylinder 
(211 x 413 or 414), No. 300 (300 x 
407), No. 2 (307 x 409) quart (307 x 
710 or 712), and No. 3 cylinder or 46 
ounce (404 x 700). 


BULK PALLETIZATION OF 
EMPTY CANS 

Over on the other side of the plant, 
and in a direct line to the loading 
platform there was a special demon- 
stration hook-up of a palletizer, de- 
palletizer, and tilt box, all manufac- 
tured by National Can, to demonstrate 
the handling of empty cans in bulk 
on pallets. 

Bulk Palletization is a newly devel- 
oped method for economically and 
efhciently handling vertically stacked 
tiers of empty cans on wooden pallets 


measuring 4” x 44” x 56”. Cans are 
mechanically loaded on the _ pallets. 
Number of cans on each pallet is de- 
pendent upon size. For example, 
standard pallet load 300 x 407 size 
cans—I6 rows, 18 cans per row, 288 
cans per tier, 9 tiers high for a total 
of 2,592 cans per pallet. On the 404 x 
700 size—6 rows, 12 cans per row, 6 
rows, 13 cans per row, 150 cans per 
tier, 5 tiers high for a total of 750 
cans per pallet. The number of tiers 
per pallet can be’ decreased or in- 
creased depending upon conditions, 
i.e. if a flat bed truck is used or a 
closed truck, in which event the rear 
door height opening is the determining 
factor. The average finished and 
wrapped for delivery pallet measures 
approximately 44” high x 46” wide x 
57” long. (Tier height subject to 
change by standardization.) 

A sheet of tough chipboard sepa- 
rates each tier of cans and acts as a 
floor for each tier above. The loaded 
pallet is completely wrapped with 
corrugated board which protects cans 
from dust and dirt, etc. and further 
braces the cans for pallet stacking. 

The loaded pallets tiered two high 
are picked up in the warehouse by 


fork trucks and delivered to trailers 
at loading platform. Here the pallets 
are loaded into the trailer by means ol 
fork trucks or are lowered onto rolle 
conveyors installed on the floor of the 
trailer. How pallets are loaded onto 
the trailer is dependent upon rear 
door opening and size of trailer. 

On arrival at the canner’s plant the 
trailer backs up to the receiving plat- 
form or door where a fork truck picks 
up the pallets for delivery to the de- 
palletizer machine or the can storage 
area. 

National Can Corporation's semi- 
automatic De-Palletizer unit can be 
easily operated by one man plus the 
fork truck keeping the feed-in con- 
veyors supplied with pallets. Its op- 
erations are manually initiated by 
lever which operates the hydraulic 
units to bring each layer of cans up to 
discharge position. An electric push 
button operates a brush off bar which 
sweeps an entire layer of cans from 
the pallet into the waterfall. Cans can 
be discharged from either side of the 
waterfall by reversing the direction of 
discharge belt, or the waterfall can be 
used as a divider discharging cans 
simultaneously from each side. The 
brushoff bar automatically stops after 
each cycle. After each sweep the opera- 
tor removes the sheet of chipboard 
which is between each tier of cans and 
places it in the handy storage rack 
provided. The operator can at all 
times control the volume of cans to 
the can filling lines at speeds up to 
1,000 cans per minute, depending on 
size of can. 

From the waterfall cans are usually 
fed into an elevator which conveys the 
cans overhead onto can conveying lines 
(cable runway or other means.) 


Citrus Industry 


Studies Freeze Effects 


An Il-ton, man-made “monster” 
that stands three stories tall, may soon 
provide some answers for the citrus 
industry as to exactly what happens 
to an orange when it freezes and what 
takes place within a citrus tree when 
a sudden cold spell grips the State. 

The “monster” is an artificial freez- 
ing chamber which has been designed 
and specially built for a cooperative 
research project which will be carried 
out by the Florida Citrus Commission 
and the Citrus Experiment Station at 
Lake Alfred using experimental plots 
of full-grown citrus trees. 


The machine was put into opera- 
tion for the first time on September 1, 
when a healthy, mature orange tree 
was frozen dead in a few hours. Tem- 
peratures on the outside were in the 
sultry 90's. 

According to Dr. C. H. Hendershott, 
assistant plant physiologist for the 
Commission who is in charge of the 
tree-freezing project, an attempt will 
be made “to correlate temperatures 
that occur after a freeze with the rate 
of decomposition of the fruit.”. In 
other words, the scientist pointed out, 
“we may be able to pinpoint exactly 
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iow long a processor may safely use 
rozen fruit for frozen orange concen- 
irate before the fruit ‘breaks down’ 
and is unsafe to use in his product.” 

“It is also hoped that predictions 
can be made on how fast fruit will 
deteriorate based on temperatures the 
day before the freeze,’ Dr. Hender- 
shott said. “An attempt will be made, 
too, to correlate the stage of maturity 
with the ability of the fruit to repair 
itself of damage.” 

The unusual tree-freezing project 
was authorized by the Commission 
two years ago, following the freeze that 
reduced the Florida citrus crop by 20 
per cent. Dr. Hendershott, a research 
scientist from Arkansas, experienced in 
cold-hardiness research, was employed 
by the Commission on March 24, 1959, 
to head the project. 

Then came the time-consuming and 
intricate problem of design and man- 
ufacture of the unique chamber. This 
was done by Hill-York Orlando Cor- 
poration, Orlando, Florida, in coop- 
eration with Dr. Hendershott. 

The octagon-shaped chamber meas- 
ures 25 x 25 x 25 feet. The steel 
framework stands 30 feet high. ‘The 
entire structure weighs about 11 tons, 
and will accommodate a single, mature 
citrus tree, 

Atop the chamber is the freezing 
unit. Inside it is capable of holding 


a 15-degree temperature against 95 
degrees on the outside for an_ in- 
definite period of time. It is accurate 
within one-half a degree. 

Framework of the chamber panels 
is of prestressed 2 x 4 wood, insulated 
by four inches of Styrofoam all the 
way around. It is covered with 32/ 
1000 inch thickness of aluminum and 
has only one door for access. It is 
completely airtight and can be moved 
in two hours. 

The chamber has a 15 horsepower 
compressor which means that when 
the chamber is pulled over a tree in 
95-degree weather, the machine de- 
velops maximum capacity immediately. 
It will bring the inside temperature 
down to freezing in a matter of three 
to four hours. Power for the chamber 
is furnished by a 50 kilowatt portable 
generator. 

“The tree-freezing project will last 
several years,’ Dr. Hendershott said, 
adding, “The study will also embrace 
effects of cultural practices on sus- 
ceptibility of the tree to cold weather.” 

CHEMICAL TEST 

A chemical that can put a tree to 
sleep promises help for one phase of 
the multi-million dollar freeze prob- 
lem faced yearly by Florida’s citrus 
growers. 

‘Two-year tests just completed by re- 
searchers of the Florida Citrus Com- 


mission and the University of Florida 
Citrus Experiment Station indicate 
that MH-30, an argricultural chemical 
made by the Naugatuck Chemical di- 
vision, United States Rubber Co., can 
increase the resistance of young citrus 
trees to frost damage. 

The chemical, known technically as 
a growth regulant, was sprayed on test 
trees at the start of the frost-threat 
season. It threw the trees into tem- 
porary dormancy, and in this _non- 
growing condition the trees were able 
to withstand lower temperatures. 

“We know that young trees can be 
damaged if exposed to temperatures 
of 26 degrees for as little as four 
hours,”’ said Dr. Hendershott. “MH-30 
lowers that damage level, and we are 
now trying to learn to what extent it 
will protect a tree.” 


NAFFP APPROVED RAIL CAR 
LIST REVISED 

The National Association of Frozen 
Food Packers Trafic Committee has 
revised its list of approved rail cars. 
The list is based on performance to 
certain minimum specifications plus 
actual experience of the committee 
with the equipment in frozen food 
service. 

Additional data concerning inside 
dimensions and loading capacity of 
the cars has been included in the 
revision. 


Scott Hydraulic Pressure Blancher 


THE 
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Gives you 6 Big Advantages 


SANITATION: Easily sterilized within minutes . . . no 
f sharp corners or cracks for foreign matter to collect. 


2. FLEXIBILITY: May be installed anywhere... floors, ceil- 
ings or walls! Large capacity; any length of blanch. 


3, UNIFORM BLANCH: Commodity immersed in blanching 
water at all times. Sensitive air operated control, de- 
signed exclusively for the tubular blancher maintains 
accurate water temperature automatically. 


4, CLEANER PRODUCT: Product in clean, running water. 
Sprays give final rinse. Helps remove leaf and dirt 
particles. 


5, SHORTER BLANCHING TIME: Commodity is blanched 
under pressure resulting in shorter blanching time, 
better color, flavor, quality! 


6. STEAM ECONOMY: Blancher is totally enclosed... steam 
cannot escape; starting time reduced to minimum. 


The Scott Hydraulic Pressure Blancher gives you the things important to 
economic operation and a high quality product. Time tested and approved 
through years of service in plants everywhere. Write today for complete 
information and detailed literature. 
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IN THE NEWS 


OHIO STATE FAIR EXHIBIT 
STRESSES CANNING’S 
CONTRIBUTION 


The contribution of food canning 
to man’s well being was stressed by 
members of the Ohio Canners & Food 
Processors Association in special events 
and exhibits at the Annual Ohio State 
Fair the last week in August. 


The exhibit consisted of (1)—An 
elaborate display of members’ canned 
and glass packed food; (2)—An elec- 
tric map showing location of Ohio's 
food processing factories; (3)—A 
scale model tomato juice canning fac- 
tory; (4)—Eight pictorial panels de- 
picting the history of the canning in- 
dustry from 1810 to 1960; (5)—An 
1.Q. game codochrome slides showing 
scenes within the Ohio canning and 
food processing industry; and (6)—A 
tomato and fruit juice refreshment bar. 


Combined with the exhibit Governor 
Michael DiSalle, at the request of 
Secretary Wilbur Gould, proclaimed 
August 21-27 an official period for 
celebration of the 150th anniversary 
of the birth of the canning method. 
At a special preview showing of the 
exhibit representatives of the press 
heard Nelson H. Budd, NCA Informa- 
tion Director, relate the story of the 
discovery of the canning method. 
Among other things Mr. Budd _ told 
the press “If housewives put up in 
their own kitchens the same amount 
of corn prepared for them by com- 
mercial canners, it would take them 
480 million hours, or more than 60.5 
million 8-hour days. Put another way 
that adds up to 230,000 years working 
8 hours per day, 5 days a week, 52 
weeks a year. 


INDUSTRY MEN ELECTED BY 
CONTROLLER GROUPS 


John L. Bubul, controller and as- 
sistant treasurer, Morgan Packing 
Company, Inc., Austin, Ind., has been 
elected president of the Controllers 
Institute of America. 


At the annual meeting of the Insti- 
tute’s Twin Cities Control, E. J. 
Drenckpohl, controller, Green Giant 
Company, Le Sueur, Minn., was elect- 
ed first vice president. 

The new vice president of the Pitts- 
burgh Control is R. Burt Gookin, vice 
president-finance, H. J. Heinz Co. 

In San Francisco, the local control- 
lers’ organization has named John K. 
Griffin, assistant controller, California 
Packing Corporation, as its secretary. 


W. Ernest Issel, treasurer, McCor- 
mick and Co., Inc., has been made 
secretary-treasurer of the Baltimore 
Control, which named John Lee Buck- 
ley, Jr., controller of the company, to 
its board of directors. 


Another new director is Orville A. 
Ose, vice president, operations, Nalley’s 
Inc., Tacoma, Wash., who was elected 
by the Seattle Control. 


Established in 1931, the Institute is 
a non-profit management organization 
of controllers and finance officers from 
all lines of business—banking, manu- 
facturing distribution, utilities, trans- 
portation, etc. The total membership 
exceeds 5,200. 


Canning Machinery & Supplies As- 
sociation—Reynolds Metals Company, 
manufacturers of basic aluminum ma- 
terials and converted aluminum prod- 
ucts for the canning industry, has been 
admitted to membership in the Can- 
ning Machinery & Supplies Associa- 
tion and will exhibit at the Canners 
Convention at the Conrad Hilton in 
Chicago next January. 


FROZEN CARROT GRADES 


A revision of U.S. Standards for 
Grades of Frozen Diced Carrots was 
proposed Sept. 20 by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The current 
standards have been in effect since 
March 30, 1953. 

Title of the proposed revision would 
be changed to “Frozen Carrots” to 
include the other styles in addition to 
“diced.” The new styles would be 
whole, halved, quartered, _ sliced, 
French or juliene, cut, and chips. 

Grade classifications would remain 
the same as in the current standards 
for “diced style”: U.S. Grade A or U.S. 
Fancy ;and U.S. Grade B or U.S. Extra 
Standard. 

The style of “chips” would not be 
rated Grade A but would be limited 
to Grade B classification or lower. 
Frozen carrots would be classified as 
Substandard when they do not meet 
the requirements for Grade B. Gen- 
eral requirements for all styles would 
be similar—with some exceptions—to 
those that have been in effect for diced 
carrots. 

The over-all allowance for irregu- 
larly-shaped units in diced style re- 
mains unchanged but the proposal 
limits the percentage of small pieces 
to 5 percent and 10 percent, respec- 
tively, in Grade A and Grade B. 
Seriously blemished units in diced 
style would be reduced from | percent 
to 14 percent in Grade A and from 
2 percent to 1 percent in Grade B. 

Interested persons are invited dur- 
ing the next 60 days to submit com- 
ments and views on the proposed 
revision. ‘They should be sent to F. 
L. Southerland, Processed Products 
Standardization and __ Inspection 
Branch, Fruit and Vegetable Division, 
Agricultural Marketing Service, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. Copies of the proposed 
revision can be obtained from the 
same address. 


SIARKIST 


J. R. Barry, president California Fish Canners Association, 
affixes HOPE Project emblem while the Association’s Execu- 
tive Director C. R. Carry completes stacking of first pallet 
load of canned tuna and sardines donated to Hospital Ship 
SS HOPE I. The canned fish helped to provision the ship 
for a full year’s cruise to Southeast Asia, where it will serve 
as a training and treatment clinic, a medical school and a 
center for medical aid and health exchange programs. - 
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NEW 


(January 1959) 


A COMPLETE COURSE 
IN CANNING 


This work has been completely revised from cover to 
to cover. Experts from all fields of food processing have 
checked, rewritten, and double checked each commodity . . . 
each section . . . until it is a completely new book following 
the same general outline as its successful predecessors. Two 
years of research make this new edition possible, and it is 
COMPLETE in every detail. 


It is the EIGHTH Revision, over 400 pages, covering all 
the newest and latest products—Fruits, Vegetables, Meat, 
Milk, Soups, Preserves, Juices, Butters, Dry Packs (soaked), 
Mayonnaise, Dog Foods, and Specialties, in minute detail, 
with full instructions from the field through to the warehouse. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Price $15 postpaid. 
Size 6x9-——400 Pages 


The Industry’s Cook Book 


FOR MANAGERS, SUPERINTENDENTS 
BROKERS AND BUYERS 
and all those who want to KNOW Canned Foods 


Published and Copyrighted By 
THE CANNING TRADE 
Since 1878—The Canned Foods Authority 
BALTIMORE 18 ° 2504 St. Paul Street ° MARYLAND 
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NATIONAL CAN ELECTS 


Stanley M. Hopkins has been elected 
president and a director of the Na- 
tional Can Corporation according to 
an announcement from Robert  S. 
Solinsky, chairman of the board and 
chief executive officer of the can 
manufacturing firm. In these posts 
he replaces J. B. Wharton, Jr. recently 
resigned. 

At the same time Robert Stuart, 
Harry N. Eidswick, and Frank O’- 
Brien, Jr. were elected vice presidents, 
Mr. Solinsky reported. 

Mr. Hopkins has been with Na- 
tional Can since the company acquired 
Pacific Can, of which he was vice 
president in charge of sales, in 1955. 
He has served at National as assistant 
to the president, vice president in 
charge of the Pacific Division, and 
most recently as assistant to the chair- 
man of the board. 

He joined Pacific Can as vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales in 1943, coming 
from Wheeling Steel Corporation 
where he was West Coast manager of 
sales. His career with Wheeling started 
in 1919 and was principally associated 
with sales. 

Mr. Stuart, who was elected vice 
president, came to National with the 
acquisition of Cans, Inc. in 1952. At 
National he has served as assistant to 
the vice president in charge of opera- 
tions and as assistant to the president. 
In his new post he will act as senior 
vice president of the company. 

Harry N. Eidswick, who will serve 
as financial vice president and con- 
tinue as treasurer, also came to Na- 
tional Can from Pacific Can at the 
time of National’s acquisition of that 
company. He joined Pacific in 1945, 
as controller and treasurer. Under 
National he became controller of the 
Pacific Division and on July 1, 1956, 
was named treasurer of the company. 

Mr. O’Brien, who was named vice 
president for manufacturing, brings to 
National a background of wide experi- 
ence in production and management 
in the can manufacturing industry. 


Florida Vegetable Canners Associa- 
tion will hold its Second Annual Con- 
vention on Friday and Saturday, No- 
vember 4 and 5 at the Deauville Ho- 
tel, Miami Beach, Florida. 


“STANLEY M. HOPKINS 


South Carolina Prospectus—A study 
of the food and kindred products in- 
dustries (including the canning indus- 
try) of South Carolina under the terms 
of a grant from the Small Business Ad- 
ministration is being undertaken at 
the University of South Carolina, 
School of Business Administration. 
Olin S. Pugh is project director. 


James H. Gaunt, formerly with 
Sargeant & Nicholoy, has opened his 
own brokerage office under the name 
of James H. Gaunt & Company at 
8000 W. Medford Avenue, Milwaukee 
18, Wisconsin; telephone HO 1-5981. 


GMA Ad Committee. The Grocery 
Manufacturers of America has formed 
an Advertising Committee, Paul S. 
Willis, president, has announced. The 
purpose of the new committee is to 
counsel with the GMA president on 
advertising matters, to provide an op- 
portunity for advertising executives 
of member companies to exchange 
ideas and experiences, and to render 
services to the GMA membership in 
numerous advertising areas especially 
applicable to the food and grocery 
industry, Mr. Willis said. Ray Weber, 
advertising director of Swift & Com- 
pany, was named chairman of the 
Committee at its first meeting in New 
York early in August. 


Indiana Canners Association will 
hold its annual convention at the 
French Lick-Sheraton Hotel, French 
Lick, November 16, 17 and 18. 


The Ontario Food Processors Associ- 
ation will hold its annual convention 
and machinery and supplies exhibit 
at the Royal York Hotel, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada, December 5 and 6. 
The president’s party will take place 
on the night preceding, December 4. 


Warren Lofgren & Company, Chi- 
cago food brokers, have moved to new 
and larger offices at 2600 W. Peterson 
Avenue, Chicago 45. Telephone num- 
ber has been changed to BRoadway 
4-2960. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby—Edwin B. 
Woodworth, with many years of ex- 
perience in the food business, has been 
elected a vice president of Libby, 
where he will have jurisdiction over 
national marketing, which includes 
the company’s advertising and market 
research departments. Mr. Woodworth 
has been in the food business since 
1935 when he joined the Hawaiian 
Pineapple Company, now the Dole 
Corporation. Later he became a di- 
visional sales manager of the company 
and in 1948 vice president and general 
sales manager. Since 1958 he has been 
a business consultant with headquar- 
ters in California. - 


Keystone Cooperative Grape Associ- 
ation (Northeast, Pa.) has constructed 
a new building for the processing of 
apple juice, and new executive offices 
have been added to the present offices. 
A completely new canning line, in- 
cluding a filler, closing machine, roller 
cooler, loader and caser for 29 ounce 
and 32 ounce tins has also been added 
to the existing 5 lines. 


Salada-Shirriff-Horsey (Plant City, 
Fla.) plans to triple the Horsey Di- 
vision’s frozen citrus concentrate evap- 
orating capacity and to double the 
production this coming season. The 
expansion move will also double the 
capacity of the frozen concentrate 
warehouse space and enlarge. the 
freezing tunnels, loading dock area 
and can lines. The present rated ca- 
pacity is 1.2 million gallons. 
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Washington Canners Cooperative 
Vancouver, Wash.) recently com- 
nleted construction of an addition to 
he bean canning facilities at a cost 
£ $143,510, which will increase the 
oroductive capacity by 50 percent. 


Southern Strawberry Packers Associ- 
ation—The name of the Tennessee 
Frozen Foods Association has been 
changed to Southern Strawberry Pack- 
ers Association. The fall meeting of 
the group will be held in the Food 
Fechnology Building, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, on November 
14. The change in name was author- 
ized at the annual meeting held in 
Memphis last spring. H. W. L. Hill 
continues as secretary-treasurer of the 
group. 

California Packing Corporation has 
announced the formation of a foreign 
subsidiary at Caracas, Venezuela, under 
the name of Compania Venezolana de 
Conservas C. A. for the packing of 
fruit’ nectars under Calpac’s “Del 
Monte” label. 


Service Brokers, Inc., Chicago food 
brokers, have moved into new offices 
at 2601 W. Peterson Avenue, Chicago 
45. 

J. E. Kite & Company, Cincinnati 
food brokers, have moved into a new 
location at 3662 Reading Road, Cin- 
cinnati 29. 


Consolidated Foods Corporation— 
Theodore Phillips has been elected a 
vice president of Consolidated Foods 
Corporation, Chicago, according to an- 
nouncement of S. M. Kennedy, presi- 
dent. Mr. Phillips is president of Con- 
solidated’s Coastal Food Division, 
which was formed in 1957 when Con- 
solidated purchased the Phillips Pack- 
ing Company and merged it with 
Gibbs & Company, a previous acquisi- 
tion. At the time of the merger Mr. 
Phillips was executive vice president 
of the Phillips Packing Company. 
Headquartered at Cambridge, Mary- 
land, Coastal Foods produces an ex- 
tensive line of canned soups and dry 
pack items packed under the “Phillips” 
and “Monarch” labels, as well as pri- 
vate labels. 


American Can Company—Fenton J. 
Dowling, supervisor of American Can 
Company’s Canco Division Marketing 
Program, with headquarters in New 
York City, has been appointed West- 
ern Area Manager of Sales of the 
Division with headquarters in San 
Francisco, where he will have charge 
of sales activities in Alaska, Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho, Montana, Wyom- 


ing, Colorado, Utah, New Mexico, 
Arizona, California, and Northern 
Mexico. 


DEATHS 


Samuel W. (Walter) Bowers, Sr., 66, 
for over 40 years with the Service De- 
partment, National Can Corporation, 
Baltimore, and retired a year ago, died 
suddenly on September 9 at New- 
burgh, North Carolina, where he was 
vacationing with his wife. He was 
buried in Baltimore on September 13. 
Mr. Bowers had been assistant to Syl 
Hiner and took charge of the Service 
Department when Mr. Hiner moved 
up to plant manager. He has two sons, 
Walter, Jr. and Newton in the Service 
Department at National at the present 
time. 


Ervin E. Kinkel, 63, long engaged 
in the food brokerage business at 
Oconomowoc, Wisconsin, suffered a 
fatal heart attack on the morning of 
September 12. He had had a previous 
attack last October but had recovered. 
Mr. Kinkel entered the canning busi- 
ness as one of the organizers of the 
Loyal (Wis.) Canning Company in 
1925. After some years of experience 
with the firm he set up a food broker- 
age office in Lake Mills under the 
name of Wisconsin Canners Exchange. 
This business was later moved to 
Oconomowoc, where Mr. Kinkel con- 
tinued to operate until the time of his 
death. He is survived by his wife, 
Irma, and by two married daughters. 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CORN METERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


THE UNITED COMPANY 


"WESTMINSTER MD 


Help her choose 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Buyers Follow the Market, Covering on 
Near-Term Needs as Prices Generally 
Advance—A Seller's Market 


By “New York Stater” 
New York, September 23, 1960 
THE SITUATION.—Advancing 
prices are the order of the day in 
canned foods and buys are forced to 
move quickly on offerings if they want 
to avoid the danger of counter of- 
ferings at higher levels where they 
take too much time to make up their 
minds. On the strong side in the 
vegetable group are tomatoes, corn, 
and green beans, with peas also look- 
ing better. In canned fish, low-grade 
salmon prices are on the upturn, on 
the basis of short production and good 
demand. Canned fruit trading is gen- 


erally routine, but here, too, the 
undertone is firming. 
THE OUTLOOK.—Many buyers 


who were inclined to discount reports 
of unfavorable crop prospects on a 
number of canned crops earlier in the 
season, and held off the market. in 
anticipation of more favorable prices, 
are now convinced that they have 
“missed the boat.” While there is 
some belated buying being done to 
cover minimum early-season require- 
ments, many distributors evidently 
will “follow the market” for the next 
month or so, covering prompt and 
near-term requirements and adjusting 
selling prices on the basis of replace- 
ment costs where canner prices move 
to higher levels. 

TOMATOES.—It is difinitely a 
sellers’ market in tomatoes at the mo- 
ment. Advances have not been ex- 
cessive, but they have reflected the 
rise in canner production costs. Can- 
ners in the East are now quoting stand- 
ard Is at $1.05 to $1.10, with 303s 
ranging $1.2714-S1.30, 214s command- 
ing $2.25 to $2.30, and 10s held at 
$7.25 to $7.50, f.o.b. canneries. The 
market in the Midwest still finds some 
standard Is at $1.00, although many 
sellers are quoting $1.05. On standard 
303s, the market ranges $1.30-$1.35, 
with 21%s at $2.25-$2.30, and 10s 
quoted at $7.50 upwards. California 
canners are reported still offering 303s 
at $1.35 to $1.40, with standard 21s 
at $1.95-$2.00 and 10s held at $6.90- 


MARKET NEWS 


$7.00. Demand is picking up. 
CORN.—The market is definitely 
on the upbeat, eastern canners holding 
standard 303s firm at $1.20 to $1.30, 
with extra standards ranging $1.30-S1.40 
and fancy quoted anywheres from $140 
to $1.60, with few sellers at the inside 
figure. Midwestern canners have gen- 
erally upper fancy whole kernel to 
$1.60, with crushed ranging $1.55-S1.60. 
BEANS.—.A stronger undertone also 
rules in canned green and wax bean 
prices, and distributors are coming in- 
to the market in better volume. North- 
west canners opened Blue Lakes at 
about 20¢ above last year’s levels, and 
prices are also stiffening in other areas. 
Southern canners are holding standard 


cut green beans at $1.15-S1.20, with 
extra standards at) S1.30-S1.35 and 
fancy commandiag with 


French style at $1.50 to $1.60. Stand- 
ard cut wax beans are up to a $1.25- 
$1.30 range, with extra standards at 
$1.30-S1.35 and fancy whole  3-sieve 
beans at $2.05-52.10. 

PEAS.—Buvyers are experiencing in- 
creasing difheulty in locating stocks of 
standard peas, and the market in the 
midwest has moved up to a range of 
$1.20-$1.25. Eastern canners are also 
holding standard pod run at  S1.20- 
$1.25. 

APPLE SAUCE.—With canners now 
running on the new apple products 
pack, the market for sauce continues 
to firm up, with fancy 303s now held 
at $1.40 in many quarters and 10s at 
$7.25. 

CPE RUS.—The market for Florida 
citrus remains in nominal position as 
canners seek to determine just how 
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much fruit they can look for from the 
hurricane-damaged crop, and what 
their packing costs will be as they 
move into the competitive bidding 
arena against the fresh juice shippers 
and concentrators. 

OTHER FRUITS. — Continued 
strength is reported in major canned 
fruits on the West Coast, although a 
little shading is still being done in 
choice 214s cling peaches, with some 
sellers 10 to 15 cents below the gen- 
erally quoted price of $2.60, . OF- 
ferings of pears remain on the short 
side, and with pro-rates the order of 
the day, buyers are finding them- 
selves short on purple plums. 

New pack cherries are also strong and 
on the short side, with some packers 
pro-rating on this item as well. 

A stronger market is developing on 
No. 10 fruit cocktail, which had been 
under price pressure, with canners 
moving up to opening levels. 


SARDINES. — Unseasonal weather 
over the greater part of the country 
has slowed distributor buying of 
Maine sardines, and the market re- 
mains quiet. Canners are quoting the 
market for prompt shipment at a 
range of $8.50 to $9.00 per case for 
keyless quarters, f.0.b.. with oc- 
casional lot reported down to $8.30. 

SALMON.—The market is far from 
stable, -pricewise, this being attributed 
to the unbalance in “this season's 
Alaska pack, which has shown a heavy 
pack of reds, curtailed production in 
the case of pinks and chums. As of 
Sept. 4, the Alaska pack was reported 
at 1,175,486 cases of reds; 44,137 cases 
of kings; 55,312 cases of coho; 671,971 
cases of pinks, and 569,663 cases of 
chums. Canners are prorating pinks, 
on both halves and tall No. Is. Sellers 
are quoting fancy red talls at $35 per 
case, with halves at $23, with medium 
red talls holding at $31 and halves at 
$19. The market for pink talls is 
nominal, with some halves offering at 
$14.50. On chums, Is also are nominal, 
with halves available at $12.50 up- 
wards. 

TUNA.—New business in tuna re- 
mains rather spotty. Northwest packers 
quote solid pack whitemeat halves at 
$11.50, with light meat chunk at $9.50 
and grated albacore at $6.50, f.0.b. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Strong Market Continues with Higher 
Prices Indicated—A Seller's Market All 


the Way 
By 
Chicago, September 22, 1960 
THE SEPUNTION. — The stock 


market may stumble but canned foods 
continue very strong with all indica- 
tions pointing to more of the same as 
time progresses. It's the old law of 
supply and demand making itself felt 
as supplies of many major items may 
not come up to even normal demands. 
The hesitant buyer is now belatedly 
trving to cover ahead and finding such 

project is almost impossible at this 
time. It should be a seller’s market 
all the way. 

The tomato market continues to im- 
prove as local canners are reluctant to 
sell too far ahead of what they have 
packed and in the warehouse. ‘Ton- 
nage receipts in California are now so 
far behind and the season is growing 
so late it seems impossible for the in- 
dustry there to make up lost ground. 
The corn pack in Wisconsin is never 
going to make the grade and an early 
frost. would) only make conditions 
worse. Minnesota is as bad 
bly even worse. Wisconsin canners are 
also. hi wing problems trying to pack 


possi- 


MARKET NEWS |i)!!! 


beets and everything points to a 
smaller pack than had been antici- 
pated. “Phe cabbage crop locally con- 


tinues downhill and kraut canners will 
be very slow to reduce prices as the 
trade have been expecting. Green and 
wax beans are strong in every im- 
portant producing area in the country 
with prices on the upswing. Apple- 
sauce canners have already advanced 
prices in the face of a smaller crop 
and higher raw stock costs. “The citrus 
market is in a turmoil at the moment 
and it wouldn't take much talent: to 
predict higher prices to come. Canned 
fruits are strong all across the board 
with some very severe shortages now 
obvious. It looks like the price of 
groceries is going up. 

LOMA TOES.— There 
few Midwest canners willing to sell 
standard 303 tomatoes at $1.30) but 
many of them are now up to $1.35 and 
holding firm. California canners are 
at the same level prices there 
can't help but do anything but get 
stronger. Sales have been heavy the 
past few weeks as the sharp buyers 
could see the handwriting on the wall 
and they didn’t hesitate to cover ahead. 
West Coast canners are off the market 
as far as new business is concerned and 
probably will stay that way until the 
pack is finished. 


are still a 


TOMATO PRODUCTS.— this 
market is higher on everything. Coast 
canners just recently kicked prices up 
25¢ per dozen basis #10 tins on 
catsup, puree and paste with other 
sizes up in proportion. Chicago buyers 
are also finding they can order against 
contracts but trying to place new busi- 
ness is next to impossible. Local can- 
ners have also boosted the price of 
catsup with 14 oz. fancy now at $1.80. 
Fancy tomato juice is generally quoted 
at $2.45 to $2.50 for 46 oz. although 
there has been some fringe selling 
under this level. However, such ac- 
tivity is expected to end shortly. 

BEETS.—Wisconsin canners have 
experienced trouble right the 
start in their efforts to complete the 
1960 pack. ‘Too much moisture has 
been the problem and the total pack 
will be down from last year. Some 
items of whole beets and salad _ sliced 
will be particularly short and that is 
where the pinch will be felt the soon- 
est. Prices are firm with fancy sliced 
at $1.0714 for 303s and $5.25 to $5.50 
for tens. Salad sliced are held at 95¢ 
and $4.75. Many canners are not ac- 
cepting orders for the latter item. 


BEANS.—There is not a weak spot 
in sight in any area and prices are 
moving higher ; ina number of Places. 


PRICE 


LITHOGRAPH CO., BRIDGETON, N. J 
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Standard cut green in 303s are no less 
than $1.15 both in the East and in the 
Ozarks. Fancy cut threes in New York 
are held at $1.40 to $1.45 with every 
indication of going higher. Wisconsin 
canners are finally quoting opening 
prices with fancy threes as high as 
$1.55. Wax beans is where the short- 
age has already developed with can- 
ners trying to buy from each other 
and not having any success. Prices on 
this item are usually 15¢ higher than 
green on 303s and 50¢ on tens. 


KRAUT.—The new pack of kraut 
in Wisconsin is just getting under way 
but no one has seen fit to name the 
much lower prices buyers had been ex- 
pecting. Actually, there is every indi- 
cation canners will continue to drag 
their feet on prices satisfied to main- 
tain current selling lists until they are 
well into the pack and’ better able to 
determine what will be packed. Right 
now fancy kraut is selling here at 
$1.371% for 303s, $1.90 for 214s and 
$6.40 for tens. 


CITRUS.—Still an uncertain mar- 
ket although damage now seems esti- 
mated at a minimum loss of 25% in 
the case of grapefruit and 10% of the 
oranges. The loss on oranges may turn 
out to be a blessing in disguise as it 
could create a firm market out of one 
that had been expected to be any- 
thing but. Most of the industry is 
still off the market but one major 
canner re-entered the market at last 
prevailing prices but with many sizes 
and items completely out of stock until 
new pack is ready. However, prices 
should be somewhat higher when can- 
ners are again quoting generally. 


CRANBERRY SAUCE.—The trade 
here have been waiting for the usual 
early season deals on cranberry sauce 
but they apparently will not be as 
extensive as the past few years which 
is understandable under the circum- 
stances. The one prominent advertised 
brand is allowing 714¢ per dozen 
allowance on early shipments while it 
appears the independents will permit 
one of 10¢ per dozen. In the latter 
case, one pound tins, both whole and 
strained, are generally quoted at a 
basic level of $1.75. Heavy activity 
should get under way shortly. 


WEST COAST FRUITS.— Not 
much change to report in this case. 
All markets are firm with every indi- 
cation they will stay that way. The 
Cling market, in the case of the in- 
dependents, has not moved up gen- 
erally to match recent price increases 
by the advertised brands but such a 
move is anticipated. Standard Clings 
are already becoming a little tough to 


12 


find and this condition could get 
worse. Buyers here are trying to cover 
ahead on additional supplies of pears 
but they are having no success. Like- 
wise, inquiries for sweet cherries are 
going unfilled as so many items in the 
cherry line are drastically short. Ship- 
ments have been heavy the past two 
weeks due to a_ possible rail strike 
which would tie up many shippers if 
it develops. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Tomato Tonnage Deficit Continues to 
Increase—Shipping Instructions Rapidly 
Placed Before Advanced Prices Take 
Effect—Fruits Maintain Same Pace 


By “Golden Stater” 

San Francisco, September 22, 1960 

TOMATOES AND TOMATO 
PRODUCTS — With the _ increased 
prices announced by canners a week 
ago, and tonnage thru September 9 
down 500,000 tons against last year, 
buyers have come in with shipping in- 
structions without contesting canners’ 
opening list prices. Those without con- 
tracts found difficulty in placing busi- 
ness even at the advanced prices. This, 
of course, varied with the item, the 
canner, and whether new or old cus- 
tomer. 


To make up the 500,000 ton deficit 
it will take 50 percent more receipts 
than last year from September 9 to the 
end of October, 114 million tons 
against last year’s 1 million. It is not 
impossible but does not seem probable 
as receipts the past week again have 
not pushed canneries anywhere near 
capacity, and several weeks of capacity 
will be required. 

Many canners would purchase—no- 
tably 6 ounce and 10's tomato paste— 
with few transactions completed last 
week, even at the advanced prices. 

Coupled with a low carryover, the 
odds point to an inadequate and _pos- 
sibly very short supply, and a firm to 
advancing market. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—Another 
week in which buyers and canners at- 
tention was devoted to “the tomato 
situation.” Nothing startling to report 
as clings, cocktail, and pear packs shape 
up as reported last week. No change 
in pricing of the most popular choice 
grades, but shortage in the standard 
grades of clings and pears become 
more evident, 

Freestone peaches remain steady as 
shipping pauses while distributors 
move first receipts from the new pack. 

Fruit cocktail is routine at same 
levels. 


GOVERNMENT WANTS 
Veterans Administration Supply De- 
pot, P. O. Box 27, Hines, Ill, has 
asked for bids on the following  re- 
quirements, to be opened on the dates 
stated: 


Canned Dry Red Kidney Beans— 
October 5, 1960 (for small business 
only); Stuffed and Plain Green Olives 
—September 29, 1960 (for small busi- 
ness only); Canned Pumpkin—October 
6, 1960; Frozen Lima Beans and 
Frozen Peas—September 29, 1960. 


SCHOOL LUNCH FOODS 

CANNED TOMATOES—The De- 
partment of Agriculture has purchased 
520,143 cases 6/10’s canned tomatoes 
for use in the School Lunch Program. 
Purchases were made from canners in 
the states of Arkansas, California, 
Delaware, Maryland, Texas, and Utah 
at prices ranging from $3.39 to $3.89 
per case. 


CANNED APPLE SAUCE—USDA 
has announced an offer to buy canned 
apple sauce from the 1960 crop in No. 
10 cans for use in the School Lunch 
Program. Offers will be received until 
9:00 A.M. October 4 for acceptance 
by October 7. Deliveries will be re- 
quired during the period October 24 
through November 30. 


OREGON STATE PROCESSORS 
PROGRAMS 


Oregon State College will offer three 
commodity day programs of interest 
to processors in the Northwest, and 
three short courses for food processors. 

On November 1 Pea Day will be 
held at Marcus Whitman Hotel, Walla 
Walla, Washington. | 

On December 13 Bean Day will be 
held in the Food Technology Building 
at Oregon State College in Corvallis, 
Oregon. 

On February 7 Pear Day will be held 
in the Food Technology Building at 
Oregon State. 

November 29 thru December | a 
Statistical Quality Control Short 
Course will be held in the Food Tech- 
nology Building at the College. 

February 13 thru 17, 1961 the Food 
Processors Short Course (first year of a 
three-year sequence) will be held in 
the Food Technology Building. 

March 6 thru 10, 1961 a Food Sci- 
ence Short Course will be held in the 
Food ‘Technology Building. 

Additional information on any of 
these programs may be obtained from 
Roy E. Moser, Food Technology Build- 
ing, Oregon State Colege, Corvallis, 
Oregon. 
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FROZEN FOOD STOCKS 


The USDA cold storage report as of 
August 31, released September 15, 
shows an increase of 63 million pounds 
of frozen fruits for the month of 
August. This compares with a 36 
million pound increase in August of 
1959 and an average August increase 
of 40 million pounds. 

Total stocks of frozen fruits in stor- 
age as of August 31 amounted to 
4193.4 million pounds as compared 
with 533.9 million pounds on August 
31, 1959, and an average (1955-59) 
of 507.7 million pounds. Stocks of 
cherries at 87 million pounds were 
slightly above last year’s stocks of 
85.2 million pounds and the average 
of 84.6 million pounds. Stocks of 
strawberries at 203 million pounds 
were somewhat less than the 228 mil- 
lion pounds of last year and the aver- 
age of 219 million pounds. 

Frozen vegetable stocks increased by 
142 million pounds during the month 
of August compared with a 1959 in- 
crease of 141 million pounds and 
average August increase of 143 million 
pounds. Holdings of frozen vege- 
tables at 777 million pounds on that 
date were about equal to average 
stocks of 778.9 million pounds but 
95 million pounds less than last year’s 
871.7 million pounds. Frozen peas at 
277.3 million pounds were well below 
last year’s 312.4 million pounds, and 


BE SURE YOU HIT THE RIGHT PEOPLE 


somewhat lower than the average of 
287.5 million pounds. Frozen corn 
stocks at 38 million pounds were 
sharply below last year’s 60.1 million 
pounds, and the average of 65.2 mil- 
lion pounds. Lima bean stocks at 
54.6 million pounds were also sharply 
below last year’s 71.6 million pounds 
and the average 67.9 million pounds. 
Stocks of snap beans at 108.1 million 
pounds were also well below last year’s 
130.8 million pounds, but only slightly 
less than the average of 111.7 million 
pounds. Stocks of asparagus at 29 
million pounds were about equal with 
last year and the average. Stocks of 
broccoli at 26 million pounds were 
about 10 million pounds less than last 
year, but about the same as average. 
Holdings of frozen spinach at 64.7 
million pounds were about 614 million 
pounds over last year and 19 million 
pounds over the average. 


NORTHWEST ON TV 

The Northwest Packing Company in 
Portland, Oregon, was a fitting choice 
for the popular television program, 
“Success Story,” on August 31. The 
“Success Story,” a live show, sponsored 
by the Richfield Oil Co., as a public 
service, focuses its cameras on busi- 
nesses which are leaders in their re- 
spective fields. 

The “Success Story” swung its three 
television cameras through 30 minutes 


of views showing, on the spot, the 
many processes through which North- 
west Packing Company prepares and 
cans Blue Lake Green Beans, one of 
the products by which it has estab- 
lished a nation-wide reputation. 

The reason for “Success Story’s” 
choice of Northwest Packing Co. be- 
came evident by television views of its 
uniformed personnel, sparkling clean 
machines, strict quality control, and 
the high-speed efficiency used in every 
operation. The show began with the 
Blue Lake Beans’ arrival at the plant 
from the company’s farms and con- 
tinued through to the finished product 
packed under the Oregon Trail label 
and other well-known brands. 

By featuring the Northwest Packing 
Company’s modern food processing 
plant, the “Success Story” has focused 
direct attention on the leading part 
that the Pacific Northwest is taking 
nationally in the food processing in- 
dustry. 


CANNED POULTRY 


Poultry used in canning and other 
processed foods during July 1960 to- 
taled 28,554,000 pounds ready-to-cook 
weight, up 36 percent from 20,996,000 
pounds used in July 1959. The poultry 
used consisted of 22,045,000 pounds 
of chickens, 6,491,000 pounds of tur- 
keys, and 18,000 pounds ‘of other poul- 
try. 
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ASPARAGUS 


Calif., Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
3.60-3:63 
sv sae 3.50-3.60 
Med.-Small 

Gr. Tip & Wh. Colossa]...... 3.20 
.3.10 

Tri-St. Fey., All Gr., No. 300 

Mid-W., All Gr., Cuts & 
No. 1 Pic 
2. ‘to- 2.25 25 

BEANS, Stringless, Green 

East 

Fey., Fr. Style, 8 oz. ..1.00-1.02% 
1.50-1.65 

Fey. Cut. Gr., No. 303. .1.40-1.45 
7.75-8.50 

Ex. St., Gr., 

No. 303 1.30-1.35 
7.00-7.25 

St. Cut, No. 303........ 1.15-1.25 
6.00-6.50 

Wax, Fcy., Wh., 3 sv., 
2.05 
Cut, 3 sv., No. 303... .1.55-1.60 
9.00 

Ex. St., Cut, No. 303... .1.35-1.40 

St. Cut, 1.25-1.30 
6.75-7.00 

Midwest 

Gr., Wh., Fey., No. 303. .1.80-2.85 
No 10 11.50-12.50 

"Cut, No. 303. -1.40-1.55 
No. 10 .............. 8.50-9.50 

¥ Ex. St., No. 303 1.30-1.50 

Std., Cut,, No. 303... .1.15-1.22% 

Wax, Fecy., Cut, 3 sv., 

1.45-1.55 

Ex. Std., 1.35-1.55 

Std., No. 303 -1.221%-1.30 

6.75-7.25 

South 

Fcy., Wh. Gr., No. 303 ...... 1.90 

Fey., Cut, G., ‘No 
8.00 

Ex. Std., 1.30 
No. 10 7.00 

Std No 303 1.15-1.25 

Blue Lakes 

Fey., Vert. 3 sv., No. 303 ..2.45 

Fey., Cut, 3 sv., 

4 sv., No. 303 ..... beeen 1.75 

Ex. St., 5 sv . 303 1.45 

We. BB 1.35 

BEANS, LIMA 

East 

Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 303 ..... 2.50 

Small, No. 303 .2.10-2.15 

Medium, No. 303 .........+-- 1.90 
10.50-11.00 

Ex. Std., G.&W., No. 303 

1.37 44-1.40 
9.00-9.50 

Mid-West 

Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 303......2.25 
No. 303 . -2.00 
Meaium, No. 303 1.85-1.90 

11.00 

& W., No. 303 ...1.45 

No. 10 9.50 
BEETS 

East, Fey., Diced, 

97% -1.05 

Fey., Sliced, No. 303 ..1.07%-1.10 

Midwest, Fey., Sl., 8 oz. ...82% 
2595354 1.07% 

5.25-5.50 

Diced, No. 303 .....0. 

CARROTS 

East, Diced, No. 303 1.25 


Mid-West. Fancy, Diced, 


BO 7.00 
CORN 
East 
W.K. & C.S. Golden 
8.25-8.75 
Ex. Std., No. 303 . -1.30-1.50 
7.50-7.75 
Shoepeg, Fey., No. 303 ..1.50-1.75 
9.50-10.00 
Bx. Std., No. SOS. 1.35-1.50 
Mid West. 
W.K., C.S., Gold., Fey., 
1.55-1.65 
1.55-1.60 
No. 303 ......1.45-1.50 
8.50 
Co. Gent., W.K. & C.S. 
Ex. Sta., 1.60 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
Std., No. 303 . 
No. 
PEAS 
East Alaskas 
1 sv., No. 10 . -13.50 
2 sv., No. 10 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 303. .1.40-1.50 
8.75 
Std., 3 sv., No. 303 ..... sossleae 
Pod Run, No. 303. .1.20-1.25 
East Sweets 
Fe., Pod Run, No. 303...1.35-1.45 
8.25-8.50 
Ex. Sta., 1.25-1.35 
1.20 
Midwest Alaskas 
-1.65 
1 sv., No. 303 ‘ 2 60-2. 70 
2 sv., No. 303 -2-00-2.05 
8.50-9.00 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., 8 oz......92%-.95 
3 av., Mo. 1.40-1. 47% 
7.25-7.75 
3 sv., No. 10 
Mid-West Sweets 
Fey., 3 sv., No. 303. ..1.571%4-1.60 
No 10 + -8.75-9.00 
Fey., . sv., No. 303. -1.50 
No. "|8.00-8.25 
Ungraded, No. 303. -1.50-1.55 
No. 10 -8.00-8.25 
Ex. Std., 3) SV. , No. 303. 1.40 
No. 10 TT 8.50 
No. 303 ....1.30-1.37% 
Std., ‘Ung., No. 303... .1.25-1.32 
PUMPKIN 
Midwest, Fcy., No. 2% ..... 1.60 
East, Fey., ‘No. 1.65 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 303 
1.3714-1.42% 
1.90-1.95 
N. Y., Foy., 2% 
BD 00600005 


SPINACH 


Tri-State, Fcey., No. 303....1.45 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Ozark, Fcy., No. 303......... 1.20 
Calif., Fey., No. 303.1.17%-1.32% 
NO. 1.6714-1.87% 
SWEET POTATOES 
Tri-States, syr., No. 303..... 1.50 
WO. BY . .2.40-2.50 
9.75-10.50 
TOMATOES 
Tri-States 
Ex. Std., No. 303 ....... 1.50-1.65 
2.40-2.50 
No. 2% 2.00 
ve eves 7.25 
Mid-West, Fcy., No. 1 ...... —- 
1.85 
2.40-2.50 
8.00-8.50 
1.30-1.37% 
2.25-2.30 
Calif. Fey., S.P., No. 303 -1.80 
Std., No. 303 -1.35 
Ozarks, Std., No. 303........ 1.45 
7.50 
7.25 
TOMATO CATSUP 
POF. 26 OB. 1.62% 
10.00-11.00 
Mid-West, Fcey., 14 oz...1.70-1.80 
ma wan 10. 50-10.75 
East, Fey., 14 oz....1.77%-1. 
TOMATO PASTE 
Callt., Pey., 96/6 Of. 7.25 


No. 10 (per doz.) 26%... .12.25 
No. 10 (per doz.) 30%%....13.50 
Mid-West 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26% 
TOMATO PUREE 
Calif., Fey., 1.06, No. 303...1.60 


11.75 


Mid- Fey., 1.045, 
6.50-7.00 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE ° 
East, Fey., No. 303......1.35-1.40 
7.00-7.25 
Calif. (gravensteins) 
1.55 
8.75-9.25 
1.40 
8.25 
APPLES (East) 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 2% 4.00 
13.50 
Choice, 3.15-3.25 
11.20-11.70 
10.50 
Fcy., Wh. Peeled, No. 2%... .4.00 
BLUEBERRIES 


No. 300 H/S ............2.75-2.85 


CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, No. 303. .2.35-2.40 
No. 10 -13.50- 14.50 
COCKTAIL 
2% 
1.95-12.45 
choice 2. 2.12% 
3.15-3.20 
No. 11.35-11.50 


GRAPEFRUIT SECTIONS 


Fla. Fey., No. 303 ....... ++ 1.75 

Fey., Citrus Salad, 

..-2.50 
PEACHES 

Calif., Cling No. 303..1. 
WO. BYU 

Choice, No. 303 . 1.62%-1.70 
BO 8.50-9.00 

Std., No. 303 1.55-1.62% 
2.20-2.25 
BRO. BO 8.40-8.65 

Elberta, Fey., No. 2%...2.90-2.95 

Choice, No. "2% 2.75 
10.20 

PEARS 

Btd., No. BOB 2.07% 

PINEAPPLE—Per case 
(Toll & Wfge. extra) 

Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., 24/2....6.95 

Crushed, 24/2 ........ 

/1 UT 
6/10 
Std., Half ‘Slices, 24/2 
PLUMS, PURPLE 

N.W., Fey., No. 303 ........—— 

Choice, No. 303 eee 

JUICES 
APPLE 
Midwest, 1 qt. gl. ...... 2.00-2.10 
CITRUS BLENDED 

GRAPEFRUIT 

ORANGE 

PINEAPPLE—Per Case 

Hawaiian, Fey., 24/2 2.40 

OB. 2.45 
TOMATO 

East, Fcey., No. 2 ......1.20-1.25 
WO. eee 

Mid-West, Fey., No. 2 1.20- 1. 22% 

Catt... Me. 1.20 

FISH 


SALMON—Per Case 48 Cans 
Red, No. 1T. .35.00-36.00 


23.00-24.00 

P.S. Sockeye, ....24.00-25.00 
Pink, Tal, MO. 26.00 

12.50 


SARDINES—Per Case 
Calif., Ovals, 24/1’s .....4.25-4.50 
Ovals, 48/1’'s 

Maine, % Oil Keyless ..8.50-9. 9.00 
¥% Oil Key Carton ........ 


SURIMP—Reg. 5 oz. per doz. 


Broken 


TUNA—Per Case 
Fey., White Meat, 


Fey., Light Meat, %%’s...... 11. 00 
9.50-10.00 
6.75 
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